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skin or calico masks, their bodies covered by calico dresses,
roamed the countryside. (Indian disguise was an old device
in American rebellion; it had been used at the Boston Tea
Party, and in a tenant riot on the Livingston land in the
1790'$ "Indians" had killed a sheriff.) The more determined
farmers held the more timid in line. Practically no rent was
paid. Sheriffs were tarred and feathered and found it impos-
sible to evict tenants. The governor, William Bouck, on the
eve of the 1844 election, decided not to antagonize several
thousand voters, and saw no occasion to use the troops again.
Radical land reformers joined the movement, but on the
whole their theories were not accepted by the fanners, who
wanted not to attack property in general but to acquire out-
right for themselves specific parcels of it. The tenants had to
find legal reasons to justify their cry, "Down with the rent!"
They asserted that their fathers or grandfathers had been
defrauded when they signed the leases and that their terms
had been misrepresented by the landlords' agents. They even
questioned the landlords' tide to the land, although some of
it, as in the case of the Van Rensselaers and the Livingstons,
had been in the same family for from one hundred and fifty
to two hundred years, a long time in a raw new world.

Cooper found in the Anti-Rent War, as he had in the 1830
Revolution, a call to consider the structure of society. But
now he was against the revolutionary position. He planned
a trilogy, the Littlepage Manuscripts, about three genera-
tions of landlords; in each novel a member of the Littlepage
family would tell the history of the family land in his gen-
eration. The loose first-person form, which Cooper had used
so well in Miles Wallingford, would give him all the room
he needed for propaganda. It would also help him make one
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